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DEVONPORT. 


Ur to the year 1824 this important town was known by the name of Ply- 
mouth Dock, or simply Dock, and suffered much in dignity from bearing 
an appellation which implied that it was a mere appendage of the more 
ancient borough, though containing in reality the dockyard and arsenal, 
and the residences of both naval and military commanders. 

An amusing notice of Dock occurs in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson.’ Great 
inconvenience had been felt by the inhabitants of Plymouth from the want 


of a plentiful supply of fresh water ; in consequence of which an Act of 
VOL. II. R 
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Parliament was obtained in 1584 by Sir Francis Drake, empowering the 
Corporation to bring water, by means of a leat (the provincial term for a 
small stream flowing in an artificial channel) twenty-four miles long, from 
Dartmoor. As the modermtowmof Dock became more’ populous, its in- 
habitants suffered from a like cause, and applied to the Corporation of 
Plymouth for leave to obtain a supply from their leat in 1762. Whilst 
negotiations were: pending,. Dr. Jolson paid a visit. to Plymouth, and 
entering into the party spirit of the Plymouthians, or affecting to do so, 
exclaimed, “‘ No, no! I am against the Dockers; I am a Plymouth man. 
Rogues ! let them die of thirst, they shall not havea drop.” ‘The Dockers, 
though their request'was refused, did not die of thirst, but set to work, and, 
with the help of Government, constructed for themselves a leat about 
thirty-seven miles long, which not only made them independent of their 
uncharitable neighbours, but afforded them a supply much greater than 
they could have ventured to hope for from that source. 

‘The town owes its existence to the dockyard, which was established in 
1688. Until the year 1700 it had not been commenced ; not a house was 
to be seen except the Barton House on Mount Wise. Plymouth, distant 
two miles, monopolized the commerce; there the military were stationed, 
and there the sailors, whether bound for a voyage or paid off, spent their 
money. ‘The undertaking of a public work, however, occupying forty 
acres of ground, soon necessitated the building of houses for the workmen ; 
and when the buildings were completed, further need arose of dwellings 
for the citizens. Shops of various kinds followed;.and a town, with its 
usual accompaniments, soon sprung up.. During: tlie latter half of the 
eighteenth century the town was fortified, and’ extensive: barracks and a 
governor's house were built. In 1800 the number of inhabitants:amounted 
to upwards of 23,000, whose prosperity, strange to say,. was-promoted by 
what most men consider one of the greatest of evils;,the-existence of war. 
A. contemporary history says: ‘‘ The fluctuations occasioned by the alter- 
nate operation of peace and war have hitherto prevented the society of 
the place from assuming any permanent feature. Under the influence of 
these opposite causes, it exhibits a surprising contrast.. Peace is almost 
annihilation tovit, ‘Trade them 3: speculation: expires; numerous 
shops and: houses are: shut: up»;. the streets: are silent, andi inactivity ard 
despondeney pervade every. one: War instantly chamges the: scene: A: 
new spirit is suddenly diffused), and tlie greatest ardour’ and industry 
prevail. The frequent. equipment.andireturn of fleets:occasion the expen- 
diture: of immense-sums: of moneyy;; andi multitudes of speeulators resort 
hither from. all parts. off thie: kti to participate: im the spoil. Shops 
of every: deseriptiom open in »suceession; not a liguse is: vacant ; 
clamour and bustle pervade the street; and at length the whole place 
exhibits the appearance of a fair.” 

In the year 1823) the inhabitants, determining if possible to shake off the 
yoke of Plymouth, petitioned George IV. that the name of the town might 
be changed to Devonport: this was done in the following year; but the 
dockyard retained its original name of Plymouth yard until 1843, when, 
by command of Her present Majesty, it was altered to that of Devonport 
dockyard. 

The scenery in the neighbourhood of Devonport possesses somewhat 
different features from that of Plymouth. The mouth of the Tamar, where 
it joins the Sound, is contracted’; consequently there is not such an extended 
sea-view. The public promenade, Mount Wise (so called from a family of 
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that name to whom the property once belonged), is an oblong space covered 
with gravel, and has-on one side the residence of the military commander 
of the district, on the other that of the Port Admiral. Towards the seaside 
it is edged with strong batteries, commanding the entrance to the harbour, 
and directly opposite rise the wooded slopes of Mount Edgeumbe. A man- 
of-war, equipped for sea,or at least outwardly bearing the appearance of 
being so, lies at anchor in a creek running: into Cornwall, and there is 
usually a good deal of traffic between the shore and the vessels moored in 
Hamoaze. Most of these latter are, as it is termed, laid up in ordinary, that 
is, they are stript of all their rigging, which, with the guns, &c., are taken 
on shore. The lower masts alone are left standing; the upper deck is 
roofed over with a kind of pent-house, and the hull is painted white and 
buff. .A few men only are left.on board.each, whose business is to keep 
them. clean and to prevent depredations. But though thus dismantled, they 
are still picturesque; and it is very interesting to sail through the squadron, 
and to have the recollection of some deed of daring performed during the 
late war, called up by the sight of a name which was once in every one’s 
mouth, and not a little gratifying to one’s national vanity to recognise 
vessels built and fitted out by our enemies reposing quietly in harbour, and 
kept in subjection. by half-a-dozen of the very men, perhaps, who in their 
boyhood helped to:arrest them from their owners, and triumphantly steered 
them into.a British port. 

Another interesting object visible from Mount Wise is-the victualling- 
yard, built close to the water’s edge, adjoining the neat little town of Stone- 
house, which, perhaps, we ought to have deseribed before, as. occupying 
great part of the space between. Plymouth and Devonport. The ground 
on which the victualling-yard stands was once a promontory, covered with 
greensward above and edged by rocks. It occupies an extent of about 
thirteen acres, a large portion of which was but a few years back covered 
by the sea. In order to obtain a suitable site, 300,000 tons of solid rock 
were removed, and. the foundations on one side laid, by help of the diving- 
bell, in. the sea. The situation appears to have been chosen from. its 
vicinity to ships fitting out for sea-service, and because—the mouth of the 
harbour being at that point contracted—there is at all times of tide suffi- 
cient depth of water to allow lighters to come alongside ; whereas, on mest 
of the shores of Hamoaze,.the water is shallow, and a bank of mud is left 
by the receding tide, in consequence of which, vessels can only be brought 
to shore at or near high water. The buildings belonging to this department 
are large and admirably adapted for the purpose intended, that, namely, of 
supplying the navy with provisions of all kinds. ‘The bakehouse is espe- 
cially worthy of inspection. It. measures 250 by 200 feet, and contains 
two steam-engines of 40-horse power, and twenty-seven pairs of mill+ 
stones, capable of grinding one-hundred bushels of corn in. the short space 
of ten hours. After having been sifted by the same machinery, it is- passed 
down to the lower story, where it is conveyed toa kneading-trough, and by 
a series of curiously-contrived instruments, kneaded into dough and pre- 
pared for another operation, that of being cut up into the required size of 
biscuits ready for the bakehouse. A batch of biscuits takes about a 
quarter of an. hour baking, after which they are placed in.a room, exposed 
to a high temperature for three days, for the purpose of drying. Biscuits 
being the only kind of bread in general used at sea, it is highly important 
that extraordinary precautions should be taken, in order to secure a supply 
of the best quality,.and this is effected by, the Government retaining the 
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whole process in their own hands. Biscuits prepared from damaged corn, 
from mildewed flour, from dough not thoroughly kneaded, or if not well 
baked and dried, would soon spoil at sea; but by the present plan no one 
of these contingencies is likely to occur. 

But it is time that we should speak more at length of the establishment 
to which Devonport is indebted for its very being—the dockyard, un- 
doubtedly one of the finest in Europe. Originally it covered but forty acres, 
subsequently additions were made, and its present extent is seventy and a 
half acres, a large portion of which has been levelled from the solid rock. 
On entering the yard gates we find before us a broad open space, having on 
one side a double row of trees, on the other the warder’s lodge, and beyond 
it a chapel erected for the use of the officers of the yard, the military 
quartered in the town, &c. Passing on, we leave at our left a row of hand- 
some buildings, the residences of the principal officers of the establishment, 
and reach the verge of what we should call a cliff, were it not faced with 
regular masonry. Descending by a long flight of steps, we find ourselves 
standing where there was once a solid bed of rock, which, before the con- 
struction of the dockyard, rose to the level of the open space above from 
which we descended. We have now before us the business part of the 
establishment: noble ships in progress of building or undergoing repair, 
sheltered beneath canopies of copper and glass, each of which must cover 
several acres; basins with floodgates, into which ships of the largest size 
may be floated; and be raised or lowered with the tide at pleasure ; build- 
ings in which are stowed away masts too ponderous, one would imagine, for 
human power to lift on end, and for any ship to carry ; sails too cumbrous 
for human hands to furl; sheds stored with anchors of all sizes; cables 
more like the stems of palm-trees than any ropes with which we have 
been familiar; chains, a single link of which we wondered whether we 
could lift, but have no doubt that we could not carry; carpenters’ shops, 
turning-lathes, figure-heads, relics of old ships, stumps of masts shattered 
in action, horses and carts, caulkers, painters, coopers, carvers, masons ; 
here and there a trim sentinel performing his pendulum march--all these 
meet the eye at every turn. The ear, too, is assailed by sounds as nume- 
rous and as various: clanking of chains, rolling of wheels, coughing of 
steam-engines, and hammering everywhere with instruments of all sizes upon 
substances of all kinds; small hammers are heard driving in nails, large 
ones copper bolts ; wooden mallets are forcing trenails into oaken beams, 
caulkers’ hammers, oakum into seams ; sledge hammers are cleaving wood, 
and short hammers are riveting sheets of copper ; hammers, too, are rattling 
on anvils, and amid the whole is heard the heavy, dull sound of a hammer, 
more ponderous than all, too huge to be wielded by one arm, were it that of 
Briareus. We must enter one of the smitheries and inquire into the 
meaning of this: On our last visit we were much struck with the vastness 
and light and darkness of this building. How different from the roadside 
smithery, with its low roof and single little fire. Here, in a spacious hall, 
a dozen or more of huge forges are all at work at once, in a chamber lofty 
and spacious as a banqueting hall. An immense bar of iron is suspended 
from a beam by a chain at one end, the other being exposed to an intense 
heat in one of the forges. A number of men stand round, each resting ona 
heavy sledge hammer. The iron bar, the shank of an anchor, is wound 
from the fire, the heated part being placed on the anvil. Suddenly half a 
dozen men stand around; each wields his hammer in the air, and down it 
comes on the glowing mass, sending showers of forked sparks in all direc- 
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tions; one, two, three, four, five, six, again and again, as regularly and as 
rapidly as on a peal of bells rung from a village tower. Fortunately for 
the stout workmen the iron is soon too cold to receive any further impres- 
sion; no man could long stand such labour as that. The bar is again 
heated, and the smiths repeat their timeous labour. A substitute has now 
been found for work of this kind—the Nasmyth hammer—which made the 
dull massive sound we heard just now. This powerful instrument, worked 
by the untiring agent, steam, is as effective when employed on minute 
objects as on the largest ; now moulding a massive bar of hot metal as if it 
were clay, and now forging a nail. 

But the heat and clatter and sulphurons vapour drive us from hence, 
and we proceed to inspect a ship-of-war almost completed, and which is to 
be launched next spring-tide. This survey ended, we no longer wonder 
at the size of the sails or the thickness of the cables we saw before, but are 
now amazed that canvas can be found broad enough to waft it through the 
water, or chains strong enough to check it in its course, so vast is it and so 
solid. And yet we are told that most of the props which support it are to 
be removed, and that then, a few wedges being knocked away and a slight 
cord being cut, the mighty fabric will move forward, slowly and gracefully, 
till it meets the element on which its future destiny is to be sealed ; that it 
will make a single plunge, float away for a few hundred yards, and suffer 
itself to be led captive to the place where it is to receive its masts and 
stores. Wedo not doubt it, for we have seen that most majestic of all 
sights of which man is the author, and over which he has control—the 
launch of a first-rate man-of-war. We have read many descriptions of a 
ship launch ; that by Campbell is the finest, but none of them adequately 
describe its grandeur, the thrilling sensation created by the first movement 
of the enormous mass, or, what perhaps is most striking of all, the astonish- 
ment of the eye at finding that an empty space which but now was blocked 
up bya mass of solid timber. It must be seen to be understood, and then 
can never be forgotten. 

The number of men required to build a first-rate man-of-war in twelve 
months is one hundred and eighty. ‘To furnish her aloft, it will take 
twenty riggers thirty days. The cost for labour is calculated at 15,6432, 
for materials, including oak, fir, and elm timber, iron knees, bolts, nails, 
copper sheathing, lead, pitch, tar, paint, and oakum, 93,521/.; masts, 
yards, and blocks, 6,873/,; furniture and sea stores, 16,805/. Total 
expense of ship and equipment, exclusive of provisions, 132,842/. 

The other public establishments at Devonport are the gun-wharf and the 
steam-yard. In the former are stowed away large quantities of muskets, 
pistols, cutlasses, and other instruments of war; here, too, are kept the 
pieces of cannon belonging to the ships laid up in ordinary. 

The steam-yard is situated higher up the river, and is in an unfinished 
state. When completed, it will furnish every convenience for the building 
and repairing of steam-vessels of war, including wet and dry docks, store- 
houses, factories, and foundries, and will occupy upwards of seventy acres 
of ground. 

Devonport is on the high road from the metropolis to the southern 
towns of Cornwall, but the river Tamar has proved as yet a fatal obstacle 
to the extension of a railway ; not that the river is too wide at all parts to 
render a bridge impracticable, but the Government will not sanction any 
scheme which would necessarily stop navigation and destroy the efficiency 
of the harbour. Communication is at present carried on with Torpoint, on 
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the Cornish shore of Hamoaze, by means of a floating-bridge or large ferry- 
boat worked by steam. The mail and stage coaches are taken across 
without unhorsing, or even requiring the coachman and passengers to 
alight. 


THe HamMoaze. 


It is much to be regretted that the church accommodation of this town 
is far from being proportionate to the number of inhabitants. During a 
long series of years, in spite of the rapidly-increasing population, no efforts 
were made to provide for theirspiritual wants. Recently, however, several 
new districts have been formed and new churches built. It is to be hoped 
that very much more will yet be done, and that assistance will be afforded, 
not only by the inhabitants, many of whom do not know their need, but 
by the charitably disposed in all parts of the kingdom. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that a town containing such important national works calls 
aloud for chureh extension as a national duty. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “LADY” AND “LADIES.” 


THE mistresses of manor-houses, in former times, served out to the poor 
weekly, with their own hands, certain quantities of bread, and each of 
these was therefore ealled Lef-day, two Saxon words signifying hread- 
giver; the words were at length corrupted, and the mistress is ealled to 
this day Lady, thatis Lef-day. Ladies were first introduced to Court in 
the reign of Louis XII., of France, in 1499. 
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LICHENS AND MOSSES. 


Tuere is an extensive tribe of plants, highly curious and beautiful in the 
exceeding simplicity of their structure, and very widely diffused, of which, 
although we daily encounter some.or other of the species, we take but little 
note—I mean the lichens. 

This group consists chiefly of dry, hard, scaly crusts, without even 
the semblance of leaves or stems, although in some of the species there are 
parts to which we shall feel inclined to give those names. ‘The lichens 
oceupy almost the lowest position in the scale of vegetation. A horizontal 
expansion termed a frond or thallus 
(Fig. 1 a) ; some shield, or cap-like 
receptacle (), called apothecium, in 
which the sporules or seeds are con- 
tained ; anda sort of fruit-stalk called 
the podetium (c), which is scareely 
to be considered as other than an ex- 
tension of the thallus, constitute the 
whole plant, exeept in some instanees 
where a sort of fringe of minute 
fibres forms a kind of root. The 
fructification of the lichen is usually 
dispersed over the surface of the 
thallus, in some cases seemingly im- 
bedded in its substance, in others | 
raised aloft on the edges of a ca . 
shaped podetium, an a uming = Fig. 1.—Sworp, or THALLI. 
appearance of a bunch of diminutive brown or scarlet berries. Lindley 
gives the following description of the lichen tribe :—‘‘ In some of these 
the colour is yellow, brown, or green; the texture of the expansion leafy, 
and the margin cut up into many lobes: these are the most nearly related 
to leafy and more perfect plants, In others theexpansion is merely a thin 
crust which readily crumbles in pieces, the species having scarcely vital 
energy enough to keep the cells of which they are composed in a state of 
cohesion.” The spores of these plants, which are very difficult to find, are 
lodged in exceedingly minute cells, in the centre of the shields; if you 
divide one of ‘the shields of any lichens (we will take the yellow wall 
parmelia, Fig. 2, as an example) 
perpendicularly, and cut from it i 
a very thin slice, then drop the SSeS 
slice so cut into water, and place {nye = 5 oa QE, Ly 
it on the slide of a microseope (© ST Fs LAGS 
lighted from below, you may per- ~@*e RP) care O° 


fibres, planted ndicularly on ah ices 

aie o oaks aided ad Fig. 2.—YELLOW WALL PARMELTA. 

that in the midst of the fibres there isa great multitude of little oblong 

bags, filled full of transparent cells. The bags are thece, the eells spores ; 

and it is to the latter that the liche has to trust for its perpetuation.” 
Lichens are found chiefly in the temperate regions of the earth. There 

can be no doubt that the greater part of the tribe derive ‘their nourishment 

entirely from the atmosphere and the moisture it contains ; for thoughsome 
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of the species exhibit a number of hair-like filaments which contribute to 
fix them to the places on which they grow, and may possibly aid in their 
absorption of moisture, the circumstance of their flourishing on the most 
sterile rocks, where there is not a particle of soil, evinces that it is from 
atmospheric influences that they are nourished and come to maturity. 
Linneus fancifully gave the title of vernaculi (bond slaves) to the seaweeds, 
but the lichens much better deserve it, for they seem as it were chained to 
the soil, which they improve for the benefit of others. The mode in which 
these insignificant plants are employed by the Almighty Providence in 
preparing the face of the sterile rocks for the reception of plants of higher 
tribes, is very remarkable, and may well teach us the lesson that the 
humblest being on earth has his own appointed sphere of action, in which, 
if he yields himself up freely to fulfil the duties appointed him, and to 
oceupy well the station in life in which it has pleased God to place him, he 
cannot fail of proving a blessing to others, and of giving honour to Him 
who planned and sustained his being. Whilst living, the lichen forms a 
considerable quantity of oxalic acid, the materials for which (oxygen and 
carbon) are supplied by the atmosphere. This acts chemically on the rock, 
especially if it be of limestone, and forms hollows in which the detritus, 
both of the rock and of the decaying plant, remain. ‘The moisture which is 
caught in these little wells sinks into the cracks and crevices of the rock ; 
and when frost comes and seizes on these particles of moisture, it causes 
them to expand, and thus rends the surface of the rock beneath which they 
lie into minute fragments—so continually adding to the forming soil. Age 
after age do these minute servants of their Creator continue quietly and 
steadily to perform the function of their nature, until at length the barren 
rock or the volcanic lava is found clothed with soil, and converted into 
fruitful fields. The mosses follow the lichens, and then come in ferns and 
other tribes, each one by its decay affording a richer and more plentiful 
soil to those who come after. Wonderful, indeed, are God’s works, and not 
one of them is forgotten before Him! 

There are very many tribes of lichens, and many of them varying greatly 
from each other. Lindley says: ‘‘ Some of them (Gyrophoras) crawl upon 
the surface of the earth, spreading their cold and damp bodies over whole 
plains in the desolate regions of the north ; others (Usneas, Ramalinas, &c. ) 
spring up on the branches of trees, and hang down from them like grey and 
matted beards, giving the unfortunate plants of which they take possession 
a hoary, wintry aspect even in the summer; some (Parmelias, Lecidens, 
&c.) overrun old walls, stones, and rocks, to which they communicate those 
mild and agreeable tints, which render ancient ruins so agreeable to the 
eye; and finally a fourth description of lichens (Opegraphas) establish 
themselves on the bark of living trees, occasionally hanging themselves 
beneath the skin, through which their shields alone peep forth in the 
strange form of the letters of some eastern tongue.” 

The above are but a small number of the varying characters assumed by 
these singular, but often beautiful plants: let me now invite my readers 
to the consideration of a few of the most remarkable individuals belonging 
te the different species. If on your next ride or walk you glance your 
eyes over any hedge, tree, gate, stone-wall, or other such objects that you may 
pass, it is probable that on each of these objects (many of which you may 
have daily passed without perceiving that any vegetable growth whatever 
adorned their surface) you will find some or other of the lichen tribe in 
full luxuriance. On the wood of some old gate or park-paling you will 
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see a dry, mealy crust of a bright yellow hue spreading in patches, the 
lobes of the thallus very much crowded and overlapping each ot’er, 
the fruit or apothecia of a shield-like form, with a concave disk almost 
immersed in the crust, and of the same colour; this is the candle-dying 
lichen (Lecanora candlearia), and here most likely will be some little 
rough whitish spots of a thin, leprous-looking crust with a rather powdery 
border: it is the “Rough Lichen” (Lecanora pericléa) which may be 
found in such stations in all places and at all seasons. ‘The former of 
these is so named because the Swedes employ it to dye their candles used 
in their religious ceremonies. There is another of this genus, the Cud- 
bear (Startaréa), which grows abundantly in the Highlands, and is used 
for dying woollen yarn of a purple colour, for which purpose it is col- 
lected by the peasants and sold in Glasgow and elsewhere. Loudon says 
that when he was in Glasgow, in 1807, a person could earn 14s. a week at 
this work, selling the material at 3s. 4d. per stone of 22lbs weight, the 
specimens in fruit being considered the best. It is a greyish substance, 
and grows on rocks, whence the collectors’ scrape it with an iron hoop. 
But to return to our search. Qn some tree, close by the candle-dyer, you 
may possibly find a bunch of dry strap-shaped fronds, of a grey and hoary 
appearance, that is also a lichen; and if you examine it you will see that 
at a little distance from the point of each thallus there will be one or two 
beautiful silver-like apothecias upborn on the curve of the leaf (if we 
may so call it), all crusted over with a delicate silver-white sort of powder. 
(Fig. 3.) The name of this is Ramalina 
fastigiata, the ‘‘ Clustered Lichen.” Below, 
on the mossy bank, spread out in dark, 
liver-coloured patches on earth or moss— 
its edges and lower parts of a whitish hue, 
and furnished with a fringe of fibres which 
act as roots—is another lichen, one of the 
Pelticléus called P. canina—the Dog; if 
this happens to be in fruit you will see an 
apothecia of quite a different appearance 
from those of either of the genera before 
seen; it looks much as if a drop of brown 
wax had been placed at two or three parts 
of the point of the thallus, and the edges 
of the thallus pressed a little together, and 
folded down on the wax, so as to support 
it, yet at the same time leave it visible. 
(Fig. 4.) There are many, many more, 
which you may detect on different objects 
in the course of a prolonged walk ; some 
yellow, others white, brown, grey, green, all 
clustering on the cold stone or dry wood, and imparting to them a richness 
of colouring which would otherwise be wholly wanting. But our space will 
not admit of our describing many more varieties; therefore, passing these 
over, let us look in imagination to the wild heath and moor, where, on the 
ground and on the different stations of bank and rock and wall, we shall 
find new varieties of our plants, well worthy of our notice. 

There is one species of the genus Gyrophora called the Tripe de Rocka, 
or “ Tripe of the Rock,” from some resemblance which it bears to that 
article of diet, which supplies the Canadian hunters with food when none 


Fig. 4.—Doe LicuEn. 
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better is to be procured ; and it is said to have been the only sustenance of 
the enterprising travellers, Richardson and Back, when with Sir J. Frank- 
lin they were exploring the wild northern districts in pursuit of science. 
There is also the Cetraria Islandica (Fig. 5), or “ Iceland Moss,” which 
is sold here by druggists, and is exceedingly useful for food, forming, 
when boiled, a fine nutritious jelly highly important to the inhabitants of 
Lapland and other regions. In England it is often given to consumptive 


Fig. 5.—-Ice.anD Moss. Fig. 6.—Sraq’s Horn Moss. 


patients boiled in milk, and also used in the form of an infusion as a 
slight tonic, for which its bitter properties well fit it. This, as well as 
other lichens, is abundantly eaten by rein-deer ; and Evernia prunastri, the 
“ Stag’s Horn” (Fig; 6) is another heath-lichen of great beauty. The 
Cenomyce rangiferina, or true ‘* Rein-deer Moss” (Fig. 7), is however one 
of the most important of this tribe 
of plants, as well. as exceedingly beau- 
tiful in appearance. It is branched 
and hoary, and grows many inches 
deep on the ground, the surface of 
which it often overruns for many 
miles together, and furnishes the chief 
part of the food of the rein-deer. 
Linneus says that there is no vege~ 
table which grows so abundantly as 
this, ‘* especially in woods of scattered 
pine, where, for very many miles to- 
gether, the surface of the sterile soil 
is covered with it as with snow. On 
the destruction of the forests by fire, 
when no other plant will find nourish- 
ment, this lichen springs up and 
flourishes, and after a few years at- 
tains its greatest size. Here the rein- 
deer are pastured, and whatever may 
be the depth of snow during the long 
winter in that climate, they have the 
power of penetrating it, and obtain- 
ing their necessary food.” An interesting aecount of this plant, as well 
as of the animals which feed on it, is given in the ‘Flora Sapponica’ 
of this author. 


Fig, 7.—REIN-DEER Moss. 
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In this genus, Cenomyce, are placed several of our most interesting 
British lichens, most of them being found on the wild heaths and moor- 
lands, in hilly districts, to which I have invited the attention of my readers. 
The word cenomyce is derived from two Greek words signifying ‘‘ empty,” 
and a “ minute fungus,” and it is highly expressive of the appearance of 
most of the species, which form little hollow, fungus-like receptacles. 
There are many varieties of these: they are usually found cropping up 
amongst moss, and mixed with other lichens on rocks and banks, although 
sometimes they spring up on the bark of trees. The common grey cup- 
moss, Cenomyce pixidata (Fig. 8), called by Gerard by 
the pretty name of “ Chalice-moss,” is one of them. 
It is very elegant. A little cluster of glaucous leaves 
first appears, from which spring aseending shoots 
branched towards the top, the apex of eaeh brancli 
swelling inte a little cup-shaped vessel, which might 
contain @ drop or two of water. From the margin of 
these little reeeptacles, im the course of time, spri 
others like them, so that you have eventually a dass 
of little ewps raised om stalks, and grewing on the edge 
of the original cup. aS fruit is brown, 
and appears on the edges of these little vessels. ‘Phere 
are some other species of this genus in which these 
cups, as» well as the podetia, are thickly set with 
minute leaflike thalli of a glaucous-greew powdered appearance, ex- 
quisitely lovely ; when in fruit, the apothecia, which» are searlet, and 
formed as im pixidata om the ' Of the eups, look. like elusters of tiny 
bits of coral set im silver. kind, C.. baeillaris, or “ rod-like,” 
branches off imto longer and more pointed divisions, the cups being 
deep and narrow ; and another (C. delicata), too minute to delineate, form 
a mealy patch on rottem rails in the winter; and, when examined with the 
microscope, presents an appearance something like a diminutive cauli- 
flower. But we must forbear ; for time would fail us if we were to enlarge 
on the many useful and beautiful varieties of lichens which yet remain 
unnoticed. The little we have said may, however, tend to show that even 
this minute branch of the vegetable kingdom holds out much of interest 
which may reward the attention of the diligent student of nature, and lead 
him to praise and admire the working of Him 

“Who planned, and reared, and still upholds a world, 
Se clothed in beauty, for rebellious man.” 





LIFE. 
THs we act : and thus we are 
Or toss’d by Hope or sunk by Care. 
With endless pain this man pursues 
What if he gained he could not use ; 
And to’ther fondly hopes to see 
What never was nor e’er shall be. 
We err by use, go wrong by rules; 
In gesture grave, in action fools : 
We join hypocrisy to pride, 
Doubling the faults we strive to hide. 


PRIOR. 





THE FOUR HARVESTS IN SYRIA. 
THE MOWSOOM, OR SILK HARVEST. 


Stk Harvest. 


Ir is difficult to discover at what exact period the introduction of the silk- 
worm into Syria was effected, or, if originally existing, when and how its 
wonderful capabilities were developed and put to common use. If the art of 
reeling and manufacturing silk existed in Egypt so far back as the days of 
Pharaoh, Joseph’s patron, that is seventeen hundred and fifteen years before 
Christ, or if it was known in Syria in the days of the wise King Solomon, 
one thousand and fifteen years before the advent of the Messiah, then it is 
evident that the subsequent wars and revolutions, earthquakes, and leadings 
into captivity, served effectually, not only to annihilate the worm and its 
seed, as likewise, in all probability, the mulberry on whose leaf alone it 
subsisted, but also to eradicate from the memory of man that knowledge of 
the art and science of reeling which, even in the present civilized era (when 
perfect machinery has brought that art to perfection), requires a long ap- 
prenticeship, before the eye and the hand can be properly adapted to the 
extremely delicate and fragile nature and texture of that insect-wrought 
substance, which requires the greatest nicety with regard to the quality and 
the strength of the threads to be wrought into a raw material, strong, 
endurable, brilliant ; and which, resisting exposure to long sea-voyages, is 
worked by cunning artizans into what are termed manufactured silks and 
satins, the most beautiful in pattern and colour, and in this state oftentimes 
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reconveyed to the very land whence the raw material was imported, and 
there converted into ornamental clothing for those very men whose care 
and skill reared the small worm from whose grateful storehouse, the cocoon, 
this boundless source of wealth, comfort, and elegance has been reaped. 
That both the mulberry and the article silk were known from the days of 
Jacob, and in the times of David, is clearly evident, as proved by Holy 
Writ. In Genesis (xli. 42) we are told of Pharaoh, that he “ took off his 
ring from his hand, and put it upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in 
vestures of fine linen,” which word, linen, is also translated assilk. Again, 
in the book of Proverbs, amongst the praises and properties of a good wife, 
it is said that “ her clothing is silk and purple.” ( Prov. xxxi. 22.) Ezekiel, 
in exemplifying God's extraordinary love towards Jerusalem, uses in his 
sublime metaphor the expression, “and I covered thee with silk.” (Ezek. 
xvi. 10.) And lastly, and most recently, we have mention made of silk in 
the book of Revelations, supposed to have been written a.p. 96. St. John, 
in prophesying against Babylon, and enumerating the rich merchandize, for 
the loss of which “the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn” 
(Rev. xviii. 11 and following verses), mentions the “fine linen and purple, 
and silk and scarlet.” From all the foregoing quotations, it is clearly 
evident that silk was known and considered as a costly luxury, even in 
the days of the patriarch Jacob; but it is almost as evident that this silk 
was only known in its manufactured state, as it was imported by wealthy 
merchants from China, the distant Indian Continent, and, perhaps, more 
recently from Persia, in all which countries, through many centuries, the 
culture of the worm was a secret imparted to no strangers, and the export- 
ation of the silkworm seed forbidden by law, the transgression of which 
awarded death as a penalty. Hence there can be little doubt that the silk- 
worm was wholly unknown in the Levant, till an enterprising and intrepid 
monk, at the suggestion of the Emperor Justinian, who died a.p. 365, 
undertook a voyage to the silk regions of India, and on his return from 
thence ingeniously contrived to procure a hollow walking staff, the cavity 
in which he secretly stuffed with silkworm eggs, and so contrived, unsus- 
pected, to resume his staff, and after many hardships and fatigues to arrive 
at Constantinople, where the white mulberry tree from Persia had already 
been introduced and was flourishing, and where the worm so well succeeded 
as to enable the whole of Europe and the Levant to procure supplies of 
eggs, and in the course of a very few years to be entirely independent of 
India and China for the supply of this valuable staple commodity. We 
have many proofs in Scripture that mulberry trees flourished at least in the 
time of David; but the silence of the inspired Psalmist on the subject of 
silkworms—a creature so well suited to excite the admiration and surprise 
of the good king of Israel, who was ever ready in the survey of creation to 
turn every and the minutest creature to the glory and praise of the Creator, 
—this silence alone is convincing proof that the worm did not exist in Syria 
in the days of King David, else most assuredly it would have ranked 
amongst those many works of creation which are recorded as abounding 
with evidences of the mercy and love of God in the hundred and fourth 
Psalm. The mulberry trees were doubtless the black mulberry, cultivated 
then, as they now are, for shade, for the fruit, for the fodder the leaves afford 
to the cattle, and for the fuel yielded by the branches annually lopped off 
in the autumn, but which mulberries are entirely useless in the cultivation 
of the silkworm. Having taken this brief survey of the probable antiquity 
of silk in Syria and the Holy Land, we will, with the reader’s permission, 
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leap over a space of nearly fifteen hundred years (that is, from 365, when 
the silkworm was first introduced into Turkey, to 1852), and saunter lei- 
surely arm-in-arm into a mulberry plantation in the neighbourhood of the 
old town of Latachia. 

The spring is still young. Last week a heavy fall of snow, and a 
violent breeze of wind, argued ominously of winter; but hardly has the 
snow been swept from off the thatched roofs of the cottages, and the ground 
round about the mulberry trees been ploughed up, then out bursts the sun 
with renewed vigour. The envious eloads have all taken flight ; the sky 
is serene and of transparent azure; the sea is calm, and the small grass 
thriving rapidly. April has arrived, the mulberry plants put forth their 
buds, and almost simultaneously the long-torpid eggs of the silkworm 
burst into life and activity. Countless armies of barely-discernible mites 
of worms are crawling to and fro over the linen sacks, where the eggs have 
been kept ever since last year’s silk was reeled, earried to the market, and 
disposed of. The peasants hail the new comers with undisguised delight ; 
they also wake up from the sluggish apathy of the cold winter season, and 
men, women, and children are busy making ready against the approaching 
mowsoom.* ‘The first step taken is to collect some flat wicker baskets 
which have been many months heaped up with lumber in a corner ; these 
are dusted and cleared of cobwebs and other rubbish, then they are covered 
with a fresh layer of soft clay, and so exposed to dry in the sun for that 
day. The morrow arrives, and the mite population of worms begin to 
evidence symptoms of the cravings of nature; they are hungry, and must 
be fed. Now, for so delicate and tiny a creature as the worm is in its 
earliest state, no full-grown leaf, however small, but would prove too coarse 
and unadapted for its food. ‘The Creator has, in this as in every other 
instance, provided for the wants of the creature; the tender, soft bud o 
the mulberry, when carefully rolled in the hand, supplies just what is 
wanted by the little worm. A handful of these tender buds are sufficient 
to nourish thousands of the young silkworms ; and the same numbers that 
are now satiated with this handful will, im the course of a few weeks, as 
they grow larger, and as the leaves, keeping pace with them, grow larger 
also, require for their daily sustenance the complete foliage of not one, but 
of from six to eight full-grown flourishing white mulberry trees. Sometimes 
one or two of the sacks containing silkworm seeds, from some undue ex- 
posure to the eold of winter, are backwards in being hatched; when this 
is the case, the peasant and his wife and family divide the eggs amongst 
them, and, carefully wrapping them up in small pieces of flannel, carry 
them about under their armpits for a few hours. The artificial heat thus 
produced usually results in the eggs all being hatched. During the first 
week the young worms remain in the wicker baskets already alluded to, 
and are more especially under the care of the peasant’s wife and children. 
Comparatively speaking, only a small quantity of leaves is required for 
their daily food, and these are gathered off the tenderer branches Of the 
mulberry. Meanwhile, the peasants are actively engaged preparing the 
kokhs for the reeeption of the silkworms.t| And the worms themselves 


* Arabic for harvest. 
+ Kokhs are low buildings erected expressly for the rearing of the silkworm ; 
they consist of one long, high, thatched room, built of in bricks, with 
large open windows trellissed in with dried myrtle-bushes and briars, so as to 
effectually exclude serpents and birds, at the same time that they will admit 
of a free circulation of air. 
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thrive prodigiously: by the end of the week, what you could barely dis- 
tinguish without the aid of a microscope, has attained to a respectable size, 
and is nearly half an inch leng. ‘The first week has expired, and the worm 
has outgrown the original skim or casing with which it was hatehed. It 
now lies in a torpid state, to all appearances dead, for more than two days ; 
no fresh leaves are gathered, no attention whatever is paid to the suffering 
worm, who is during this period occupied in disentangling itself from its 
first skin. Many of the weaker worms die under the process; the rest 
revive again with renewed energies, and though the original number con- 
tained in the wicker baskets has been considerably diminished by casualties, 
yet they have now attained to such a growth that it is found requisite to 
remove them from these baskets, and to place them on the mat shelves 
which are suspended on poles the whole length of the kokh on either side, 
and rising one above another with intervening spaces of about a foot 
between each, from the bottom right up to the top of the building. 
During the interval that the worms are in a torpid state, the peasants 
entertain a foolish and absurd superstition that they are imposing upon 
themselves a voluntary fast. 

When the worms are once duly installed in the kokh (and this is not 
done without a great many superstitious ceremonials), then the care 
devolves entirely upom the peasant. and the other male members of the 
household; because the tending of the worm now becomes a work of 
manual labour. Whole branches of mulberry trees have to be lopped off, 
so as to meet the increasing and voracious appetite of the worms; these 
branches are then dragged or carried on the baek to a space in front of the 
kokh, and whilst the mem with sharp scythes lop off the twigs of the 
branches, the women rub off the leaves with their hands and carry them 
away, aprons full at a time, to sprinkle over the worms, till they compute 
that all have had a sufficiency. The worm now becomes vigorous and 
thrives marvellously ; yet for the two weeks immediately succeeding its 
irst state of torpor,the peasant finds that cutting branches once a day (that 
is, early in the morning) supplies a sufficiency of leaves to satisfy the 
cravings of the worms through the twenty-four hours. After this period, 
however, the worms relapse into a second torpor less baneful in its effects, 
for they have now attained a growth and strength which enable them, 
with comparative facility, to change their skins: from this state they awake 
with greater avidity for food than ever. They are now nearly two inches 
in length, and proportionately stout and sleek, and the peasant finds his 
labour doubled, being compelled now to lop branches for the worms every 
morning and evening; they do not cut all at one lopping, because the 
leaves, if kept through the heat of the day, would become dried up and 
without nourishment for the worm; and if kept through the night saturated 
with dew, than which nothing is more prejudicial to the worm, hence it 
arises that the peasant will never cut the branches of the mulberry before 
eight or nine o’clock in the morning, when the heat of the sun iias perfectly 
evaporated every moisture. 

After the second torpor, the worms thrive monstrously ; they are con- 
tinually eating night and day—day and night, and the noise this process 
of mastication creates, especially after fresh leaves have just been supplied, 
resembles for all the world that produced by a pelting shower of rain on a 
thatched roof. Two weeks elapse and the worms are still surfeiting ; but 
they have now attained to such a huge size that the peasant feels persuaded 
that the time for weaving their cocoons is not far distant, and, accordingly, 
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he takes his donkey and his eldest son with him, and these go many hours’ 
journey till they get amongst wild brushwood and myrtle bushes: with 
these the donkey is laden, and the father carries a heavy burthen and so 
does the son also, and then all three return home, and the brushwood and 
the myrtle are dried in the sun ; and then the worm, which has run its worm’s 
career, ceases all of a sudden to eat—a rather lucky event, as nearly every 
tree in the plantation is now branchless and leafless: such havoc have 
these worms, which were at first birth satisfied with a few handsful of the 
tender buds of the mulberry, now committed. The worms have attained 
their full growth, and so they lie by a day or two to digest, and are now 
in the third and last state of torporas aworm. The brushwood and myrtle 
are denuded of leaves—the worms awake again to activity, and for the first 
time since they were hatched they evince a restlessness which they never 
before gave any symptoms of; the largest circuit that any of them had 
hitherto performed having been round the edges of a good-sized mulberry 
leaf. Now, however, they are crawling about in every direction, some 
striving toclimb up the slippery poles that support their mat shelves, others 
again creeping along the edges of these mats, and some few falling upon 
the floor, and becoming an easy prey to hordes of busy and hungry ants. 
‘The peasant no sooner perceives these symptoms than he carries in the 
dried brambles and twigs, and carefully scatters them over the worms ; 
the worms instantly take to them, and before two hours’ time not one 
amongst them but what has selected its spot where to weave its rich store- 
house of silk, and to make itself a soft comfortable bed to sleep in for the 
fortnight it will yet remain a worm. Alas, poor little worm! see how 
carefully it turns its head and bends its body from side to side, watchful 
lest any thread should catch, careful to fasten one here, or to carry another 
there—perfect mechanic—self-taught, yet wonderful in skill, and yet so 
rapid in every motion, that the fabric grows perceptibly under the eye ; 
soft, soft silk, first brittle as the cobweb, then glutinous and shiny, yet 
easily deranged by the flap of a wasp’s wings—growing in thickness, vet 
wonderful precision. Formed to perfection, circled in the centre with a 
band soft and easy of destruction, to-day, yet gradually increasing in firm- 
ness and substance, the cocoon is set ; the soft wind of summer has hardened 
the glue, and you may take it to-morrow and toss it from one end of the 
garden to the other, and yet the worm will slumber quietly and securely 
within the shelter of the shell of that wonderful construction which God 
has taught the creature to build around its fragile and delicate body. 
Alas, poor worm! laying up much riches for others to reap; building a 
house from which to issue forth as a bride all clad in satin, white as the 
driven snow. 

After the cocoon is duly formed, the peasant locks the door, and the 
key is handed over to the proprietor of the plantation; fifteen days after 
the cocoon is set, the silkworm-moth issues from its shell, and as to do 
this it perforates the cocoon, which is thereby rendered unfit for reeling, 
care must be taken that all the quantity (excepting so much as is kept to 
preserve the seed) be speedily reeled off. Temporary furnaces in the shape 
of ancient altars are erected ; the large unwieldy wheel set up, the branches 
which have been cut during the season, now serve for fuel to warm the 
water into which the cocoons are thrown, and whipped with small birches 
till the water is all frothy, and the fine ends of silk detach themselves from 
the cocoon; these the peasant carefully draws out till he has got as many 
as twelve or fourteen threads from as many cocoons ; uniting these together 
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he attaches them to a small peg in the wheel. The wife turns the wheel; 
daughters fetch water to keep up an even temperature for the reeling ; the 
sons fetch fuel and feed the fire; the husband knots the threads as they 
break, or supplies the vacancies of spun-out cocoons by fresh ones, from a 
basket placed close by his side. Before the cocoon is fit to be reeled it 
undergoes the process of picking; that is, the fine fibrous substance 
encircling the cocoon is detached from it, and this matter constitutes what 
is called cotton-silk, a substance much used by jewellers for packing-up 
costly gems. In choosing cocoons to breed from, the peasants are always 
careful to pick out the smallest and hardest, which are considered the best 
cocoons. At the expiration of fifteen days, the silk of every kokh has been 
reeled off. The large wheel is covered with bright glossy golden silk, the 
produce of the last day’s reeling, and the skeins reeled prior to this are 
hanging in elegant festoons from the stumpy branches of the boughless trees, 
to be well aired and dried before being packed up and sent to market. The 
women have brought out the small wicker baskets again, but they are this 
time full of the seed cocoons. The moth has just perforated through, and 
a few minutes’ exposure to the sun brings it to perfection ; truly the down 
upon its sleek body, and its small compact wings, all white as the driven 
snow, might rival the finest satin-velvet ever invented: they run busily, 
flapping their wings, but they are too heavy to fly: each seeks for its mate ; 
the male moth, born only this morning, dies some hours before the sun 
has set in the west, the females only survive the males by a single day, 
and during all this period they are busy laying eggs. It was computed 
that each moth laid from 1,700 to 2,000 eggs—so prolific is this valuable 
creature. ‘These eggs are suffered to dry for a couple of days, and are then 
carefully scraped off with a knife and placed in linen bags, which bags 
are suspended to the ceiling. There is no fear of any harm coming to them 
there, nor will the peasant ever trouble his mind about their existence till 
summer, autumn, winter are past, and the glorious spring season visits the 
earth once again. 

The silk is sold; the battours or shelves are taken down and thrown 
into a corner with the wicker baskets; the manure of the worms, together 
with decayed vegetable matter, is carefully swept up into a corner, there 
to bide the approach of winter, when this matter will prove acceptable food 
to the hungry goats which are suckling their young kids. ‘The mulberries 
begin to bud and sprout again, other trees are deep laden with rich fruit ; 
there is a stench upon the earth from the accumulated thousands of dead 
worms, stifled in the reeled-out cocoons ; rooks and carrion-crows, however, 
speedily rid us of the nuisance. The merry song of the peasant at his 
wheel has ceased to resound in the gardens; June has entered in her 
kalends, and the mowsoom, or silk harvest of Syria, has been reaped. 





ORRERY. 


A macutne which exhibits the relative distance of the planetary bodies, 
and shows with some approach to accuracy the motion of the planets 
round the sun, and the satellites, or moons, round their respective planets 
or primaries. The first instrument was invented for, not by, Charles Earl 
of Orrery, by Mr. Rowley, of Lichfield, in 1670, from whom the machine 
received its name. It is said that this first orrery is in the Museum of 
George III., at King’s College, Jondon. 
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THE RETURN 


Ir was a lovely evening im the:middle of July. The day had been ex- 
tremely warm, but the air was now cool and refreshing, and the scenery 
around was-such as a lover of nature delights to contemplate, or the painter 
and the poet to portray. The goodness, power, and wisdom of ‘the Hand 
that made them ” was stamped on every object, inviting in their own “still, 
small voice,” the heart of the rational creature to adore and trust and 
glorify his ‘Creator. There is, indeed, much in life’s weary way of bitterness 
and pain, of »privation and hardship; but there is one happiness, one gift 
denied to none, though, alas! enjoyed by comparatively few—the power 
to comprehend and admire the works of nature, and to rise above the 
world’s cold smile or the frowns of fortune, in holy and tranquil communion 
with the Father ofall, our Benefactor and our God. 

Within a neat, but humble -cottage,.at a short distance from a public road, 
sat an aged female, absorbed, as it would seem, in her occupation of 
knitting stockings. Any one near her, however, might have heard her 
occasionally sigh deeply ; and seen that she sometimes pressed the needle 
on her silver brow,-either in the vain attempt to cool its heat, or to relieve 
a weight that there oppressed her. She was alone, and the solitary ear may 
be soothed even by our own voice. She murmured first to herself, then 
shook her head, sighed, fixed her eye for a few instants on nothingness, re- 


_ sumed her work, and by degrees spoke articulately. 


“Yes! hope deferred doth indeed make the-heart sick, sick almost to death. 
Seventy years have risen over these hills since, as on this day, 1 was a 
wailing babe in my poor mother’s arms. Seventy years! a long time, one 
would think, to look back upon, and yet how short a one. Seventy years! 
and after all nothing in them that others have not known before me, or 
shall know hereafter. Maid, wife and widow. I have felt joy and sorrow, 
seen bright days and gloomy ones, like all others. I have wept for many 
who should have wept for me, closing the dear eye that had first looked at 
me, and clothing with the:shroud the precious limb which I had first bound 
with the swaddling-band. Well, well, all must have an end, even sorrow 
cannot last for ever, and by-and-by some kind friend will do for me what 
I have refused to do for none.” 

She was silent, the fall of her ball.of worsted had interrupted the chain of 
her thoughts; but it was quickly restored, and she again spoke. 

“ And I was-married on my birthday—how happy I was! I see it all 
now, feel at all now, as I did then ; surely they are fools who say souls can 
die, or spititsdecay. I am what I was, as keen to love, as.quick to suffer 
or enjoy as then, and shall be to the last... . Yes, yes, all comes back again 
to me. I had made the cake, mother the pudding, everybody praised them. 
She had no trouble in what she did, all went right with her; my task was done 
the evening before, that it might standtocool. John was by my side when I 
drew the cake from the oven; how well I remember it. ‘The heat had 
caught it, and it was scorched a little on one side. I was vexed, for it 
spoilt the look of it, I thought. “Never mind,’ said he, with his good- 
humoured smile, ‘ it will eat never the worse,so what signifies that the out- 
side is a little discoloured, Nelly!’ and he fixed his eyes on me as he always 
did when he was serious; ‘this may ‘be a surt of picture of our future lot. 
Tt won't be all fair and wéll to look upon, or, I dare say, as we should like 
to have it. We shall have our light and dark, our ups and downs, sunshine 
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and shade, but what then? weneed not change; and if we love one another 

as we do now——.’ 

‘* His look and voice were too much for me,.and.out itcame. ‘If you 
will always love me, John, .as you love me now,’ cried 1, and the silly tears 
almost blinded me: ‘what care I, come what will, fair or foul, work or 
play, rich.or poor, all will be the same tome.’ And itwas the same ; a hus- 
band’s kindest smile makes all things smooth, and he was the kinder as 
troubles grew greater or came faster. ‘It is God’s will, he would say, 
‘and be sure when the blast is spent, good will spring out of the calm; 
nay, good comes with the angry wind, and never lags behind but when we 
force it back. Do we not love one another the more, as wemore.and more 
feel each other’s need? and is not that good? Do wemot draw nearer to 
Him who made us, and tells us He smites us but in love, as more and more 
we see it is our duty to.seek Him, and feel it to be our comfort? and is not 
that good, and better still? Cheer up, Nelly, we go to sleep in somow, but 
who shall say we shall not wake in joy !’ 

‘* No one now says, Cheer up, though my ear is not too dull to hear, nor 
my heart too heavy toanswer. When I kneel on his grave, or weep on my 
pillow, my voice it is, not his, that utters the words, and they stay no tears, 
relieve no burthen, wake no spring again in my breast. Oh! death draws 
many floods from loving eyes ; but ask the widow whose tears are bitterest, 
whose scald the most.” 

She laid her knitting on her knee, and clasped her hands before her face. 

“Granny, granny Reynolds!” exclamed a fine little boy, putting his 
head in at the door. 

‘* Well, Robert,” said she, starting ; “what is it you want?” 

‘** May mother havea pitcher of water from your well,” replied he, “our 
well-hook is gone? But ar’n’t you well? I shall be sorry for that.” 

“*T am pretty well, thank you,” said she. 

** Then what did you held down your head for?” 

‘“*T was thinking.” 

“‘ What about?” 

‘It is my birthday.” 

‘* Your birthday, granny!” exclaimed he, coming close to her and 
looking at her with surprise. “I did not know old women had birth- 
days.” 

% There is a time to be born and a time to die,” replied she, “ but there 
are many returns of birthdays between those two.ends ; and afterjall, Robert, 
your birthday does but draw you nearer to your grave, young.as you are, 
as mine brings me to my long home.” 

“But you arenot going to die yet, are you?” said he; ‘I should be so 
very sorry.” 

“ « Weknow nothing about this,” returned she. “ I shall die when it pleases 
God, and that must neither grieve you nor me. But you forget the water, 
and you can’t draw it.” ° 

“ No,” replied he; “but mother says you will do that for me, and then 
I.can carry the pitcher. But.can I do anything for you?” 

“ Nothing; but I must knit this needle in first, and then I will go with 
you,” said she. 

Robert was standing, by this time, as close as possible to the good woman. 
“ Now can’t I do something for you,” he repeated; “help you to make 
your bed ?” 

She smiled, “ No, thank you,” said she; “it has been made a long time, 
ever since the morning: are not your beds made?” 
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‘Qh no,” cried he, shaking his head. ‘ Mother went a haymaking this 
morning, and she had only begun to make them when I came here, and she 
is so tired, she wants her tea.” 

* Then we will not lose another minute,” returned she. ‘ Why didn’t 
you tell me so at first.” So saying she took the pitcher, and having filled 
it, gave it to the little fellow, who started off with it very courageously 
notwithstanding the drops that fell fast into his shoes. 

Mrs. Reynolds reseated herself, and again commenced her work. Her 
thoughts were diverted from their original strain, but it was to exhaust 
themselves only on others which the sight of the boy awakened, and which 
were closely connected with the former. 

‘‘ Dear child!” sighed she, ‘ how does that prattle move me! And sail 
I that the sorrow of death was the sorest? alas! alas! what is that to the 
sorrow of sin and shame? No, no, there is the sting that always rankles, 
the wound that never heals, the pang that never sleeps. Who ever comes 
to tell me whether my poor boy is dead or alive, restored to himself, though 
he may be never restored to me? Never absent, ever near, he is my first, 
my last thought, my thought by day, my dream by night. It was on my 
birthday, too, that we parted. ‘ Mother,’ cried he, as he took leave of me in 
the prison-yard, ‘ I have been very weak, but not wicked ; my crime is in 
forming fellowship with those who had nothing to recommend them but 
their pleasant manners; they have made a fool of me. I would not know- 
ingly have done a dishonest thing, but they were too deep for me; the 
punishment of their villany has fallen on me, and not unjustly either. My 
sentence is severe, but the judge and jury have done their duty, and I owe 
a grudge to noone. I was found in the company of thieves, and had their spoil 
on me, and such company condemned me, and will condemn any other man 
in such acase. Mother,’ and he took both my hands in his, ‘ if it be possible, 
I will return to you far more worthy than I leave you; but I will not 
return to you till I have washed out my fault and gained a new character ; 
till I have earned enough to make your old age easy, and made work un- 
necessary to you.’ Seven years have sped since these words were spoken, 
and three still longer years have followed them. Months have passed and 
not a line has reached me. Is he dead, or has he forgotten me? dead he 
may be, and I a widow and childless without hope: but if he is alive, he 
loves, he remembers his mother still.” 

She took the fellow-stocking to that she was knitting, and found to her 
surprise that she had “got on” quicker than she had expected, that it was 
quite ‘‘ time to take in:” the operation was commenced. 

“ They say it is hard to work for one’s living,” muttered she ; “if we were 
always light-hearted and happy it might; labour would then break in upon 
our joys; but work is comfort to the sad and lonely, and so God, in mercy, 
no doubt made it necessary for His fallen creatures; for idleness in woe 
would have made earth a place of torment.” 

The shades of evening were now beginning to gather, and “twilight 
grey had in her sober livery all things clad.” “Silence,” too, “ accom- 
panied,” for the good woman was either too intent on her occupation to 
hold converse with herself, or too much buried in thought to give it vent in 
words. She neither saw the approach nor heard the step of a person, nor 
was startled by his voice when he asked permission to sit down and rest 
himself in the porch beside the door. He was weary with long walking, he 
said, and had felt the heat of the sun severely. The request was readily 
granted. There was nothing unusual in it, and the widow did not raise her 
yes as she answered him, nor even when she offered him a “ drink of 
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water,” the only refreshment she had to give. He thanked her, but de- 
clined her kindness, at least for the present, for he alleged he was afraid to 
drink whilst he was so warm. 
Neither spoke for a minute or two. At length the stranger said— 
“How sweet is the scent of this woodbine! and how scents take us 
back to years long gone by—this smell makes me a boy again. Does it 
not affect you ?” 


But Mrs. Reynolds was not listening to him, and he was obliged to 
repeat the question. 


‘*T am accustomed to the smell,” said she, when she comprehended his 
meaning. 

** Then it is nothing to you?” returned he. 

“I don’t say that,” replied she; “if anything was to happen to this 
woodbine, and I should miss its sweet scent, I should lament it more than 
I could tell; its loss would be a loss of part of myself.” 

“Then you do value it?” said he. 

“T have told you so,” answered she; “it will often have more flowers 
than leaves, and then its scent fills my cottage. I may not heed it, because, 
as I said, I am accustomed to it, and so I am not aware of any particular 
pleasure it gives me; but if I was to smell it no longer, and should be 
sensible of the difference, which I dare say I should, pain, cutting pain 
would follow. It was adear hand that planted it, and a dear one that 
first trained its straggling branches over the porch ; and the meanest thing 
is precious that love makes its own.” 

“* Who planted it? who trained it?” asked the stranger. But she had 
no wish to reply, nor to enter into conversation. She was often assailed 
by questions from those who thus profited by the shelter of her porch, for 
the sake merely of lengthening their own stay. She cast a glance, indeed, 
at the man, but it was one almost without meaning, and certainly without 
curiosity, and quickly returning to her work, she soon seemed to forget 
that any one was near. 

The stranger coughed, moved his position with a view to attract notice, 
but in vain. Many a wayfaring man had sat down in the porch and 
quitted it unobserved when it had pleased him. At length he started on 
his feet; made one rapid step into the cottage and extended his arms 
exclaimed ,— 

** Mother ! do you not know me, or will you not own me?” 

Starting at his entrance, she had risen from her seat; she gazed wildly 
on him, then uttering a cry, she threw herself on his bosom, and, though 
violently agitated, still preserved her consciousness. It is the sudden blow 
of misery that benumbs the recoiling sense; too bright a flash of joy 
dazzles our mental vision, but it loses none of its own lustre in the dark- 
ness that succeeds it. 

** Mother,” said Reynolds, as the good woman, now calm, yet with a 
countenance full of the happiness within, sat gazing on him, his hand 
locked in hers, “ you say it is strange I should just come back to-night. 
Well did I remember it was your birthday, and I was determined, if 
possible, to reach you before it closed. Every year that I have been 
separated from you, I have pictured you to myself on this day, thought of 
you, prayed for you, prayed that I might again see you and tell you all 
that thinking of you has been tome. Oh! mother, recollection of you, 
trust in your promise that you would ever remember me before God, has 
been my stay, my support, my comfort, and my hope. How often have I 
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murmured to myself, sometimes in sickness, sometimes in sorrow, some- 
times under harsh treatment, and now and then in joy, ‘My mother thinks 
of me, prays for me, is, perhaps, at this very moment on her knees for me ; 
but murmur these words when or where I might, the effect has been the 
same. I have struggled against every difficulty, every discouragement, 
and have come off victorious over all. I was never vicious, as you know, 
but I was always weak and easily led astray. I paid dearly for this defect, 
and my punishment, severe as it was, might have failed of its end; but I 
loved you, and I could respect, and at length copy much that I have seen 
and valued in you. I had that by me at all times which too many, alas! 
have never had, never will have—the memory of the good example that 
had been set me by my parents, and especially by yourself, whom F could 
best remember. For your sake I conducted myself well (God working in 
me all the time); I found friends; I learned to respect myself, and by 
degrees I began to be a prosperous man. I speak of the time when, after 
my term was expired, I entered into business on my own account. I 
spent, however, as little as I could upon myself, in the anxious hope that I 
might be able to provide for your old.age. I have gained my end—you 
shall work for the future for your own amusement only, and till I can find 
a daughter for you, I will be both son and daughter toyou. Oh! that all 
mothers would act as you have done. They may have wayward and even 
wicked children; but confident I am, that a good and virtuous mother’s 
eonduct, example, and words, are never entirely thrown away. The seeds 
she sows, unknowingly indeed, are never wholly destroyed and lost, never 
utterly unproductive ; the fruit may be straggling, unhealthy, and deformed, 
but there will be fruit, though, after its kind; and who shall say how the 
dew of God’s grace may yet act upon it, and change its deformity into 
shape and flavour? Yes! a mother’s love is often a stepping-stone to 
heaven—the ladder by which, when all other props may have fallen away, 
the penitent mounts to the throne of mercy, there to lay his sin and his 
sorrow, and win forgiveness for his Saviour’s sake.” 

“You say too much, my son,” said the good woman, gratefully smiling, 
and much affected by his words and earnestness. 

“No,” replied Reynolds, warmly; “‘I speak but the truth. For one 
desperately wicked man there are hundreds of a character like my own ; 
men not loving the wrong, but too weak to persevere in the right. I do 
not say, for experience would show me the contrary, that a good mother’s 
care would be never thrown altogether away upon. the first; but what I 
maintain is, that it is seldom or never thrown away upon the latter. The 
rain falls not more softly on the tender grass of spring to nourish and 
refresh it, than does the thought of a mother, on the worn, the weary, the 
bleeding, or the aching heart of a son whom she bore and nursed. That 
thought may smite, but there is healing in the smart; it may reproach, 
but it provokes no angry or bitter retort—it melts him to tears only to dry 
his sorrow, and shames his manhood tu restore the better feelings of his 
youth. Yes! thought of his mother is the link which unites the penitent 
convict to the society he has forfeited, nourishes the hope that his claim to 
the restoration of its-privileges and comforts will be allowed, and reconciles 
him to his: probation. ‘That godly habit of yours, my dear mother, in 
praying when the sun is setting, and your promise founded on it, that you 
would pray for me especially at that hour, will be, and I hope has already 
been, blessed both to you and me. ‘True, we gazed not together and at 
the same time on the departing orb; but that was not considered ; the ead 
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was answered, and the impression: was the same. The knee that might 
have stubbornly refused to bend, if left to: itself, or in forgetfulness had 
neglected to do so, won by that warning beam, sunk low on the earth ; if I 
were alone, or surrounded by many and still at toil, my heart silent] 
lifted itself to that Almighty being who is my God:and my mother’s though 
far away.” 

His voice faltered; he cast a look of the fondest affection upon her, and 
leaning on her shoulder, endeavoured to hide the emotion he could not 
suppress. 

“Come, cheer up,” said she, soothingly, stroking his hand; ‘T can say 
those dear words now, and feel them too: the sorrow is past, my son, the 
joy remains. For a little while our God has smitten us, and now with great 
blessings he has returned and blessed us.” 

“Those were my good father’s words,” said Reynolds, “and I honour 
and respect his memory; but good as he was, he was not to me what you 
have been. A mother has a hold over her son so powerful, that I could 
call it almost mysterious ; but God gave her that power, and therefore it 
must be meant for the benefit of her child.” 

‘‘ How then should a mother feel such a charge?” said’she quickly, “ you 
make me tremble at the thought of having had so much to answer for.” 

“ You need not,” replied he, looking affectionately at her; “it is not the 
weight of a duty that should give us fear, but the neglect of fulfilling it. 
When God puts power into our hands, it is not to tempt or to oppress us, 
but as ameans to honour and reward us if we use it properly. I have 
lived long enough in the world to see and be convinced, that amidst all the 
seeming confusion that is around us, or in the natural orderly course of 
things as we say, there is a guide at the bottom of all—a judge that deals 
a recompense just and certain to all our actions. Oh! that my voice 
could reach every mother in the land. ‘Pray for your children,’ I would 
ery, ‘pray for them at all times, and under all circumstances, they will 
need it all. Let them know, too, that you do so; you may never learn 
the exact effect of your prayers, but of this you may be assured—they 
will not be useless ; they may bring down blessings to yourselves on this 
earth in the recovery both of soul and body of those far away from you, 
and exposed to danger, from which no mortal aid could save them; they 
may be winning joys for you in another life, beyond all that you asked or 
wished for in this.’” 

Mrs. Reynolds lived some years after the return of her boy, as she 
generally called him, the happiest of mothers, as he was the most dutiful 
and affectionate of sons. Man is far slower to forgive than “ He who is the 
top of judgment,” and who has the greatest right to resent the breach of 
an offended law, and still longer before he can cancel the memory of trans- 
gression from his mind; but even man in time receives the penitent, and 
accords to a fellow-sinner the forgetfulness that he would claim for the sin 
that disgraces himself, Reynolds one won by his exemplary conduct, 
the goodwill and esteem of all. e married a respectable young woman, 
who proved a daughter, in the truest sense of the word, to his aged parent. 

“J will try to walk in your steps, mother,” said she, the day she became 
a wife; and she faithfully performed her promise. She early taught her 
children to pray, and she never omitted to pray with them. And she was 
right. Greatly in a case like this does example exceed precept. Mrs. 
Reynolds reached a very venerable age, happy amidst her offspring, and 
useful to the last. ‘She did not know,” she would often say, “‘ when she 
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could be spared to die,” and all about her thought tae same. Death, 
however, did not find her unprepared, and when at length she resigned her 
breath, she was regretted with the truest affection; and her words, her 
advice, and her example were held sacred both by her relatives and the 
neighbourhood in general. 
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TWO ENDS TO A TELESCOPE. 


Tue game on a-gentleman’s estate was much destroyed by a wild cat. 

Rabbits and hares, partridges and pheasants, were carried off to its den. 

The snares and vigilance of the gamekeeper were in vain exercised; the 

cat escaped the former and eluded the latter. One day Puss, ranging for 

food, found on the ground a small telescope: she was puzzled at first to 

find what it was, and what was its use. At length, to her astonishment, 

she discovered she could see through it, and to her great joy observed a 

rabbit quietly eating the sprouts of a cabbage, and so near to her that a 

few springs would place an excellent dinner in the power of Puss. Jump- 

4 ing round she looked through the other end: in the far distance she 

a) observed the keeper loading his gun and approaching to her; but so far 

off did he appear to be, that Puss cried out, ‘‘ Well, if he can see me, he 

will be at least half an hour before he can reach this place; in the mean- 

time I will catch the rabbit, and shall go home and eat it.” Stealthily 

crawling to the spot, where she imagined the rabbit to be, she was about 

to make the fatal spring, when a bullet from the keeper’s gun put an end 
to her intention with her life. 

Many men look as Puss did through the wrong end of the telescope. 
Designing adventurers entice the unwary, by bright schemes, to risk their 
all, in mines, railway projects, and wonderful discoveries ; success like the 
rabbit seems not only in view but within their grasp, while, in fact, loss, it 
may be ruin, is near at hand. 
























I | CHEER UP. 


NEVER go gloomily, man, with a mind, 
Hope is a better companion than fear ; 
Providence ever benignant and kind, 
Gives with a smile what you take with a tear. 
All will be right, 
Fe Look to the light, 
Morning was ever the daughter of night ; 
All that was black will be all that is bright, 
Cheerily, cheerily, then cheer up. 

















Many a foe is a friend in disguise, 
Many a trouble a blessing most true, 
Helping the heart to be happy and wise, 
With love ever precious and joys ever new. 
Stand in the van, 
Strive like a man— 
That is the bravest and cleverest plan ; 
Trusting in God while you do all you can, 
Cheerily, cheerily, then cheer up. 
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